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residency requirements. While ethnicity some- 
times formed the basis for Community, it also 
"promoted sectarian warfare" and ethnic and 
racial feuding. Canallers drank heavily and 
fought violently with Outsiders and among 
themselves. The men and women of the canal 
camps were "human beings caught in a patho- 
logical environment of narrowed economic re- 
sources where vice and violence resided along- 
side more positive expressions of their culture." 
"Vice, violence and criminality" were "real 
Problems that pulled at the seams of group 
unity." Appropriately, Way's portrait of canal- 
lers' lives and culture is never romantic, for he 
calls needed attention to the underside of 
working-class culture that was nurtured by the 
process of capital accumulation. This is an ex- 
tremely nuanced, balanced, and valuable con- 
tribution that expands our understanding of 
the diversity of the working-class experience in 
the United States. 

Eric Arnesen 
University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 



The American Presidency: An Intellectual 
History. By Forrest McDonald. (Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas, 1994. viii, 516 pp. 
$29.95, ISBN 0-7006-0652-1.) 

In this ambitious and far-ranging work, Forrest 
McDonald attempts to provide what he 
describes as a history of the idea of the presi- 
dency: the intellectual antecedents of the 
office, how it came into being, how it evolved, 
and what it has become in the modern era. He 
was originally drawn to the subject, he ex- 
plains, by the controversy over whether the 
responsibilities (and hopes) invested in the 
modern American presidency are either desir- 
able or practical. Adding pertinence to the de- 
bate has been a reassessment of the office in 
recent years by liberals and conservatives alike. 
Liberais, schooled by the New Deal-Fair Deal 
tradition to believe in a powerful presidency, 
started to have second thoughts after the Lyn- 
don B. Johnson and Richard M. Nixon ad- 
ministrations; conservatives, schooled by the 
same tradition to trust the legislative and judi- 
cial branches more than the executive, learned 
from the Ronald Reagan administration that 



an active presidency may not be such a bad 
thing after all. To shed light on all of this, and 
to do so in a nonpolemical way, McDonald un- 
dertook this detailed study of one of the more 
complicated creations in the history of state- 
craft. 

The book is divided into three parts. In part 
1, McDonald traces the roots of the presidency 
to British common law, to the writings of polit- 
ical philosophers and historians, and to the 
American colonial and revolutionary experi- 
ence. All of these influenced the Founding 
Fathers as they attempted to establish what 
some saw as a contradiction and therefore an 
impossibility: a mixed form of government 
consisting of "government by the one (monar- 
chy), the few (aristocracy), and the many (de- 
mocracy)." To Compound the challenge, since 
monarchy was no longer acceptable to most 
Americans after 1776, it was necessary to devise 
a viable Substitute for one of the key elements 
in the mix. In part 2, McDonald shows how 
ideas were translated into practice, not simply 
at the Constitutional Convention and during 
the ratification process but in the Washington 
and Jefferson administrations, which in im- 
plementing sometimes vague words made 
them real. Part 3 Covers the evolution of the 
presidency from Andrew Jackson to the 
present. 

It should come as no surprise in view of the 
author's Status as one of our leading constitu- 
tional historians that his scholarship and eru- 
dition are most apparent in the first two sec- 
tions of the book. Nor, in view of McDonald's 
neoconservative leanings, should the value 
judgments that inevitably color a book like 
this come as a surprise. For example, of all 
twentieth-century presidents, Reagan receives 
most plaudits for how he used the office and 
what he accomplished in it. (As for the Iran- 
Contra matter, McDonald dismisses that as no 
more than "an attempt to criminalize policy 
differences.") Even Richard Nixon fares fairly 
well. As McDonald writes, "It is my personal 
belief that some day [Nixon] will be reckoned 
among the 'great' or 'near great' presidents — 
depending upon the course history takes in the 
future." 

It is not necessary to endorse such beliefs 
in order to appreciate McDonald's consider- 
able achievement. He has filled a gap in the 
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literature. Only someone with a lifetime of 
learning behind him could have done it — at 
least done it this well. 

George Juergens 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

The President's Salary: A Study in Constitu- 
tionalDeclension, 1789-1990. By James F. Viv- 
ian. (New York: Garland, 1993. x, 170 pp. 
$37.00, ISBN 0-8153-1249-0.) 

This slender volume is part of the series Distin- 
guished Studies in American Legal and Con- 
stitutional History, under the general editor- 
ship of Harold M. Hyman. It focuses 
exclusively on this constitutional provision: 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive 
for his Services, a Compensation, which 
shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during the Period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive with- 
in that Period any other Emolument from 
the United States, or any of them. 

Starting with the Philadelphia Convention 
of 1787, James F. Vivian dutifully reviews the 
major constitutional issues that arose each 
time Congress passed legislation affecting the 
president's salary: the initial legislation grant- 
ing President George Washington $25,000 in 
1789 and the four subsequent increases, to 
$50,000 in 1873, $75,000 in 1909, $100,000 in 
1949, and $200,000 in 1969. 

Though not without merit, the book is seri- 
ously flawed by the author's careless writing. 
Errors in grammar and usage abound in ill- 
constructed sentences that render certain key 
points of the author's analysis virtually unin- 
telligible. It is a real pity. The author chose 
wisely in selecting this hitherto neglected sub- 
ject. A readable text would have made a splen- 
did contribution to American constitutional 
history. 

Despite its stylistic failings, the book re- 
wards readers willing to make the extra effort 
to decode the garbled syntax. Among the most 
interesting of Vivian's findings is the abiding 
theme of republican simplicity versus the need 
for substantial salaries to attract talented men 
without independent means to government 



service. For every Thomas Jefferson who would 
have the nation orTer only "drudgery and sub- 
sistence . . . to those entrusted with its ad- 
ministration," there was a Washington to warn 
that it was "repugnant to the vital principles 
of our government virtually to exclude from 
public trusts" worthy aspirants whose talents 
and virtues were not "accompanied by wealth." 

As for constitutional issues, one of Vivian's 
most remarkable discoveries is that some seri- 
ous statesmen justified their Opposition to any 
increase in the president's salary throughout 
the first eighty years of the Republic on the 
grounds that the $25,000 sum awarded to 
Washington had somehow acquired quasi- 
constitutional Status. 

The salary increase Congress gave to Presi- 
dent Ulysses S. Grant in 1873 interpreted the 
word period in the "compensation clause" to 
mean one four-year term of office. Opponents 
of the raise argued that it meant duration of 
incumbency (eight years in Grant 's case) and 
that therefore Congress could not vote to in- 
crease the president's salary in the period after 
he had been reelected and before he began his 
second term, even though the raise would not 
become effective until the second term was un- 
der way. Congress and Grant rejected this In- 
terpretation, and no less an authority than 
Thomas Cooley subsequently supported their 
Position that period meant one four-year 
term. 

A generous grant of travel expenses to Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt prevailed in Congress 
over the constitutional scruples of opponents 
who saw it as a forbidden "emolument." They 
argued interestingly, but to no avail, that since 
the president has no constitutional duty to 
travel, the funds appropriated for this purpose 
had a discretionary character that made them 
constitutionally different from more tradition- 
al salary Supplements such as those for the 
White House gardener or for presidential sta- 
tionery. 

Though innocent of serious legal analysis, 
this book focuses narrowly but admirably on 
the topic announced in its title. 

John A. Rohr 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

and State University 
Blacksburg, Virginia 



